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Collier’s World Atlas and Gazetteer: 
Presenting the world in its geographi- 
cal, physical and commercial aspects. 
Multi-color maps, tables, charts, sta- 
tistics, explanatory text, a 266-page 
index-gazetteer, fully illustrated. New 
York, P. F. Collier & Son, [c1953]. 
viii, 472p. 36.5cm. fabrikoid trade 
price $17.50; 
special subscription price to schools 
and libraries, $13.50. 


subscription price $15; 


“Geography no longer concerns it- 
_ self solely with the physical world in 
which we live but, rather, with man’s 
relation to his environment.” Collier’s 
World Atlas and Gazetteer is planned 
to make the interrelations of man and 
his physical world easily apparent and 
understood, according to the Preface, 
to meet the needs of the family, and to 
be useful to the library, school, or of- 
fice. The attractive presentation of ma- 
terial in the atlas helps to accomplish 
these purposes. 

The publishers state, “Except for the 
maps and map index, and some tables 
which have been brought up to date, 
this is a completely new work. The 
Gazetteer, combined with the index, is 
new, as are the marginal indexes on 


the various maps.” According to the 
Preface, the publishers believe that 
these marginal indexes are found “in 
no other current atlas”; similar in- 
dexes are found, however, for state 
maps in Rand McNally’s Commercial 
Atlas and Marketing Guide, a more ex- 
pensive service. 

The subject matter falls into three 
sections: “The World in Maps”; text 
on the geography of the world, the 
United States, and Canada; and the 
combined “World Index and Gazet- 
teer.” 

The first 117 pages are Rand Mc- 
Nally’s “Cosmo Series” political maps, 
showing the world, the continents, Can- 
ada, and the United States, so named 
because they are from plates prepared 
for Rand’s Cosmopolitan World Atlas, 
first published in 1949. According to 
information from the publisher, the 
maps were revised to December 1952; 
this date is indicated by a code number 
12R52 on the maps. Two pages present 
historical maps, one page showing Eu- 
rope in 1914, in 1938, and in 1950, and 
the other, Asia in those years. The 
multi-colored maps covering congruent 
regions, rather than single countries or 
states as subject, add to the attractive- 
ness of the volume. Popular in appear- 
ance, the maps have red over-print for 
railroad designations, keyed on p.vi, 
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but no highways. Well-modulated ha- 
churing shows various kinds of eleva- 
tions, and blue color indicates rivers 
and areas of water. Political features, 
Topography and Hydrology are keyed 
in the initial Explanation of the Index 
Reference System, p.vii. On many maps, 
but chiefly North American. there are 
large-scale inserts of metro 
The lower margin of eae 
contains these items: tyf 
(usually some form 
scale, miles per inch, and 
for statute miles and ki 
dexes in the outer margh 
the global maps locate 1 
cities in the political area, } 
thousand 
square mileage and total p 
the country or state repre 


tion 


population by 


are useful time-savers. 
check of these figures ag 
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curacy and up-to-datenesg 
“The second part of the 
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and trust territories, and 4 
the interrelations . .. are 
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climate, geology and oc@t 
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global maps. Fifteen pay 
give world climatic, distan 
cal information, and phy 
natural features (mounta 
man-made features (dams, tunnels, 
etc.). The World Political Information 
Table, which includes language and re- 


ligion, and the detailed World Climatic 
and Economic Table are especially in- 
formative. The economic and physical 
studies of the United States and Canada 
are interspersed with black and white 
Rand maps and numerous tables. Al- 
though this section. of the atlas is like 


a geography text, neither authorship 





material adequately to accomplish their 
aim of showing the interrelationships of 
man and his environment through the 
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presentation of regional maps and the 
textual emphasis upon interrelations. 
The first two sections begin with the 
world proceed 
into the 
whereas older atlases usually empha- 
sized the United States, and then ex- 
panded to other countries and other 


approach and then 


presentation of smaller units, 


VY 
IES 


in the “World Index” 
would be a welcome addition. 
The dark blue 


fabrikoid, well reinforced at the hinges; 


Pronunciation 


format is excellent: 
good white coated paper; 9 point Bas- 
kerville type in the text section. The 
used in the “World Index” and 


type 


color offset map section is sufficiently 
large for most users to read easily. 
Narrow inner and outer margins of the 
map section will make rebinding diffi- 
cult, but since the atlas opens easily, 
the strain on the back is not great. In 
contrast with comparably sized Rand 
MeNally atlases, the glossy paper in 
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noticeable glare under 
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is similar in format, con- 
tent, and cost is Rand McNally’s Cos- 
mopolitan World Atlas, second edition, 
1951, with a list price of $12.50. The 
first section of Collier's duplicates the 
maps in the first part of Cosmopolitan; 
Collier’s marginal 
omits small-scale marginal maps. The 
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but no highways. Well-modulated ha- 
churing shows various kinds of eleva- 
tions, and blue color indicates rivers 
and areas of water. Political features, 
Topography and Hydrology are keyed 
in the initial Explanation of the Index 
Reference System, p.vii. On many maps, 
but chiefly North American, there are 
large-scale inserts of metropolitan areas. 
The lower margin of each map page 
contains these items: type of projec- 
tion (usually some form of conic), 
scale, miles per inch, and linear rules 
for statute miles and kilometers. In- 
dexes in the outer margins of all but 
the global maps locate the principal 
cities in the political area, indicate their 
population by thousands, and give 
square mileage and total population for 
the country or state represented. These 
are useful time-savers. A sampling 
check of these figures against United 
States Census data of 1950 shows ac- 
curacy and up-to-dateness. 

“The second part of the atlas [p.120- 
205| discusses the geography of the 
world, the United States, the individ 
ual states, United States possessions 
and trust territories, and Canada. Here 
the interrelations . . . are emphasized, 
and the text is supplemented with maps 
and tables which supply facts on a wide 
variety of geographical topics.” Topics 
vary from aspects of astronomy, race, 
climate, geology and oceanography, to 
mineral distribution shown in seven 
global maps. Fifteen pages of tables 
give world climatic, distance, and politi- 
cal information, and physical data of 
natural features (mountains, etc.) and 
man-made features (dams, tunnels, 
etc.). The World Political Information 
Table, which includes language and re- 


ligion, and the detailed World Climatic 
and Economic Table are especially in- 
formative. The economic and physical 
studies of the United States and Canada 
are interspersed with black and white 
Rand maps and numerous tables. Al- 
though this section of the atlas is like 
a geography text, neither authorship 
nor authority is indicated. A statement 
of authority would be desirable. 

The third section, occupying more 
than half of the volume, is the “World 
Index and Gazetteer,” which locates on 
the maps of the first section “the more 
than 75,000 names shown” on them, and 
gives the latest population figures avail- 
able. For over 5000 towns (3300 in the 
United States), brief descriptions are 
given, usually including facts of com 
mercial, historical, and tourist interest. 
Approximately 100 pictures and 56 city 
maps are interspersed in their alpha- 
betical places in this section. The maps 
are C. S. Hammond’s black and white 
line engravings of the business centers 
of cities in the United States and Can- 
ada. For the sake of good placement in 
tne columns of the index, some of these 
maps have been turned so that they 
do not follow the standard practice of 
having North at the top; compass indi- 
cators show the direction of North. No 
pronunciation is given. According to 
the Preface, “In general the spelling of 
foreign place names follows the recom- 
mendations of the United States Board 
on Geographic Names of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. . . .” 

The publishers of Collier's World 
Atlas and Gazetteer have assembled 
material adequately to accomplish their 
aim of showing the interrelationships of 
man and his environment through the 
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presentation of regional maps and the 
textual emphasis upon interrelations. 
The first two sections begin with the 
world approach then proceed 
into the presentation of smaller units, 
whereas atlases usually empha- 
sized the United States, and then ex- 


panded to other countries and other 


and 


older 


continents 

The population figures given in the 
index show the use of the 1950 United 
States Census reports. Checks of these, 
of the state descriptions, and of spot 
“World Index” 
few discrepancies and often timeliness 
(e.g., Pike County atom plant, begun 
in 1952, under Ohio; Truth or Conse- 
New Mexico town renamed in 


entries in the reveal 


quences 
1950). 
Explanatory matter for the maps con- 
sists of a railroad key, an Explanation 
of the Index Reference System, and an 
Alphabetical List of Maps; for the gaz- 
etteer section there is an Explanation of 
the World Index and Gazetteer, includ- 
ing Abbreviations. Tables, charts, dia- 
grams, and photographs with sources 
acknowledged make the geographic sec- 
tion informative; it has no bibliogra- 
phies nor separate index. Illustrations 
throughout are generally clear and well 
references in the “World 
Index” lead from the forms of a name 


chosen. Cros 


not used to the form accepted for use 
Jakarta; 
Taiwan, see Formosa. Although the use 


on the maps: Batavia, see 


of many more references would im- 
prove the index, it is apparent that form 
adheres to Rand 
cartographic nomenclature. 
“World Index” 
would be a welcome addition. 


The dark blue 


fabrikoid, well reinforced at the hinges; 


of name in this list 
McNally’s 
Pronunciation in the 
format is excellent: 
good white coated paper; 9 point Bas- 
the text section. The 
“World Index” 


kerville type in 


type used in the and 


color offset map section is sufficiently 
large for most users to read easily. 
Narrow inner and outer margins of the 
map section will make rebinding diffi- 
cult, but since the atlas opens easily, 
the strain on the back is not great. In 
contrast with comparably sized Rand 
McNally atlases, the glossy paper in 
Collier’s the greater 
weight and a noticeable glare under 
lamps. 

A Collier’s work having the same 
title as the work under review has been 
copyrighted in each of the years 1935 
to 1947 and in 1949. These volumes are 
similar in size and format, and have 
similarly arranged gazetteer sections. 
of Collier’s World 


previ 


gives volume 


Since no edition 
Atlas and Gazetteer has been 
the 
Books Bulletin, a comparison of this 
work with Collier's cl1943 was made. 
Both have the three-part organization 
of subject matter. The 1953 volume has 
more pages devoted to the world maps 
than to those of the United States. It 
contains somewhat geographical 
text than the 1943 work, but many of 
the same tables. The gazetteer section 
of the new work is worded differently, 
and includes map keys which were not 
in the 1943 publication. The 1953 atlas 
has Hammond’s maps of business cen- 
ters of cities, while 1943 has Rand’s full 
city maps; the 1953 gazetteer contains 
more pictures. Population figures show 
the 10-year difference in data, and the 
maps in the present volume excel in 


ously reviewed in Subscription 


less 


color, size and clarity of type. 

Another atlas similar in format, con- 
tent, and cost is Rand McNally’s Cos- 
mopolitan World Atlas, second edition, 
1951, ‘with a list price of $12.50. The 
first section of Collier’s duplicates the 
maps in the first part of Cosmopolitan; 
Collier's adds 
omits small-scale marginal maps. The 


marginal indexes and 
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second section of Collier’s contains the 
geographic descriptions with 
tables and illustrative maps _inter- 
spersed, while the Cosmopolitan mid- 
dle section contains no text, but has a 
larger number of tables, occasionally 
more detailed ones, and maps on many 
of the subjects covered in the Collier’s 
text. Collier’s Gazetteer corresponds 
with the Cosmopolitan Index in giving 
population figures and map locations; 
for cities, Collier's adds descriptions, 
and sometimes pictures and maps. 

In view of its world coverage, cur- 
rent maps, and extensive Index, Col- 
World Atlas and Gazetteer is 
recommended for and for 


textual 


lier’s 
libraries 
home use. 


Cram’s Unrivaled Atlas . . . 64th ed., 
with latest federal populations. The 
entire world most completely covered 
with maps in color, encyclopedia gaz- 
etteer and special indexes . . . 1952 
edition. Indianapolis, Indiana, George 
F. Cram Co., c1952. 403p. maps. illus. 
tables. 39 x 30.5cm. embossed fabri- 
koid $25. 


This is the latest edition of an atlas 
first published in 1880. Blocked in the 
lower center of the title page is this 
description: “Historical Maps of the 
World from the Beginning of Civiliza- 
tion to the Present Time. Chronological 
History of the United States. Present 
Day Maps of all Major Divisions. For- 
eign Index of Place Names with Longi- 
tude and Latitude Locations. Complete 
Index of all 48 States. Descriptive Gaz- 
etteer of the United States and the 
World. Portraits of the Presidents with 
Record of Cabinet Members. Physiog- 
raphy of the Earth.” The volume also 
contains eight pages of black and white 
United States trunk highway maps, a 
page devoted to United States national 
parks and monuments, a page of state 


flags in color, a four-page illustrated 
section on the United Nations, five 
pages quoting the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution, and a 
full-page photograph of the United 
States Capitol. 

The publisher states that 220 four- 
color maps are included, with individ- 
ual maps of all states, displaying coun- 
ties in color, and individual maps of 
the Canadian provinces. Advertising de- 
scribes the atlas as “your source of 
authentic political and historical infor- 
mation compiled all in one volume for 
quick and easy use,” “ideal for com- 
mercial use,” and “an indispensable aid 
for educators, librarians, editorial writ- 
ers, television, radio, market research- 
ers, media buyers, ... 
offices.” 

The volume is arranged in four parts. 
The first is devoted to the whole world, 
and includes three world maps, a map 
of North America, 
world gazetteer. The second division 
covers the United States. In addition to 
the maps of the United States, the 
states, and possessions, the page on 
national parks, and the page of state 
flags, there is an index arranged by 


churches, homes, 


and a one-page 


states and possessions, and a descrip- 
tive gazetteer of the United States, the 
states, and possessions. The third sec- 
tion covers the rest of the world, and 
includes 77. pages of maps, an alphabeti- 
cal index of foreign places, and a 36- 
page descriptive gazetteer of the world. 
The fourth division presents about 80 
historical maps (exclusive of insets), 
tables, and a 16-page illustrated article, 
“Physiography of the Earth.” - 

Almost all of the material in the atlas 
is anonymous. Two compilers are iden- 
tified on the historical maps, as ex- 
plained below; otherwise no sources of 
cartographic information are listed, no 
compilers or editors named. 
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Cram’s Unrivaled Atlas is a political 
atlas, an historical atlas, and a gaz- 
together in one volume, 
with miscellaneous related addenda. 
Although some physical features are 
shown on the maps, the primary pur- 
pose is to describe and locate political 
and historical Mountains 
indicated by hachures, and there is one 
physical the United States 
(p.26) in color is used effec- 
tively. This is the only map in the vol- 


etteer put 


entities. are 
map of 
which 


ume devoted to physical geography. 
Color is used to distinguish political 
divisions. In the state maps, county 
borders are colored; the rest except for 
water is black and white. An exception 
to this practice is the double-page map 
of Texas which is entirely black and 
white except for blue county borders. 
Maps of foreign countries frequently 
political areas in differ- 


of the 


such as Asia, the colors 


show separate 


ent solid colors, and in some 


newer maps, 
are rather sharp and intense, similar to 
those frequently used on wall maps. 
The inclusion of many place names on 
the maps, even of minor railroad sta- 
tions, is a feature of the atlas. Although 
it leads to overcrowding, as in the maps 
of Tennessee, Texas, and Israel, it is 
a feature which 
(Oak Ridge, Tenn 


for Tennesse¢ 


many users desire. 
, is listed in the index 
but does not appear on 
the map. The region of the map where 
Oak Ridge should be is crowded with 
other designations.) Railroad lines are 
traced, but higkways are not shown 
except on the special trunk highway 
maps 

There are two indexes containing an 
15,000 to 50,000 names, one 


for the United States and territories, of 


estimated 


about 35,000 names and one for foreign 
places, of less than 15,000 names. That 
for the United States is arranged by 
states, with location symbols keyed to 


letters and figures in the margins of 
the maps. This arrangement by states 
can be troublesome if one is not sure 
which state a given place is in, e.g., 
Downer’s Population figures 
from the 1950 census are used for places 
included in the published census, direct 
inquiry or “reliable sources” for other 
places. The index for foreign places, in 
a single alphabet, indicates the coun- 
tries in which they are situated and lo- 
cates them by longitude and latitude, a 
sensible method, but does not indicate 
the map or page number; it is neces- 
sary to turn to the Table of Contents to 
determine what map to consult. Popu- 
lation figures are not included in the 
foreign index. 

The gazetteer, also in two sections 
(for the United States, and for the rest 
of the world), is limited to major politi- 
cal divisions, countries, and states. Pop- 
ulation figures for these areas are given. 


Grove. 


The gazetteer is reasonably up to date 
and accurate, and it contains fuller in- 
formation than is included in the Tables 
such as the Cosmopolitan World Atlas, 
Rand McNally, 1949, provides. 

For a further brief comparison with 
Cosmopolitan, the map of Nevada was 
chosen. Cram’s shows Nevada alone, 
while Cosmopolitan shows Nevada and 
Utah. Cram’s uses a scale of about 34 
miles to the inch, while the Cosmopoli- 
tan scale is 57 miles per inch. Cosmo- 
politan also shows scale by ratio, by 
equivalence, and by bar graphs in kilo- 
Colored 


Cram’s make the 


meters. county borders in 
out; 
make 
county borders difficult to distinguish. 


Mountain peaks are named in Cram’s, 


counties stand 


solid colors in Cosmopolitan 


but not adequately indicated. Cosmo- 
politan names the peaks, marks them 
with a symbol (+), gives their eleva- 
tions, and has better hachuring. The 
blue for the lakes is out of register in 
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Cram’s. In Clark County, Cram’s gives 
more names of mountain ranges, vil- 
lages and stations. Between Las Vegas 
and Moapa there are nine names on the 
railroad line; in Cosmopolitan only one. 
However, the Lake Mead National Rec- 
reational Area is not indicated in 
Cram’s, although it is in Cosmopolitan. 
Railroads and rivers are shown in black 
in Cram’s whereas railroads are red and 
rivers blue in Cosmopolitan, making 
both more easily distinguishable. The 
of both are extensive 
for atlases of this size, but that for 
Cosmopolitan is larger by several thou- 


indexes works 


sand names. The index of Cosmopolitan 
is all in one alphabet and includes the 
map number with the location symbols. 
Cram’s has extensive gazetteer sections 
written in descriptive style; Cosmopoli- 
tan provides some of the same informa- 
tion, but by no means as much, in sev- 
eral tables. 

Revision since the sixty-third edition 
of 1941 is immediately obvious in the 
new foreign place index arranged in a 
single alphabet instead of by countries, 
and in the use of 1950 population figures 
for the United States. Revision is also 
obvious in the addition of new maps, 
i.e., Korea (p.216) and United States 
Trusteed and Occupied Islands (p.83), 
and in the revised maps of Korea 
and Adjoining China, Japan, U.S.S.R. 
(p.217), and of the United States Canal 
Zone. In some respects these latter re- 
visions are not improvements: the map 
of Korea 
than 


and adjoining territory is 
before, and the Canal 
Zone map now omits a great deal of 
physical detail shown on the earlier 
map. The 40-page “Encyclopedia of 
Geography” in the sixty-third edition 
has been reduced to the 16-page “Physi- 
ography of the Earth.” 

More detailed and therefore less ob- 
vious revision is shown in the treatment 


smaller 


of Clark County, Nevada. The new edi- 
tion shows the railroad from Bracker 
to Boulder [sic] Dam and two places on 
this branch (Henderson and Boulder 
City) not in the earlier edition, and it 
cuts out the spur to Schreiner. The 
boundaries of Death Valley National 
Monument have been added, and the 
hachuring for the mountain ranges has 
been reduced to its most elementary 
form, probably to make the place names 
easier to read. The name of Boulder 
Dam has not been corrected to read 
“Hoover Dam.” 

On some maps there is faint or 
broken print; e.g., Denmark (Lange 
land and Little Belt area) and Wiscon- 
sin (Winnebago, Calumet and Fond du 
Lac counties). 

Although there is much in the new 
edition that has been taken over with 
little or no change from the sixty-third, 
this is a genuinely new edition with cer- 
tain major improvements and numerous 
minor changes throughout. : 

The historical section is unusually 
large and obviously a special feature 
of this atlas. Some of the maps here 
are by I. S. Clare, a popular historian, 
who died in 1924. The map, Leading 
Racial Groups of Europe, is attributed 
to Professor F. W. Rawcliffe of the 
Cicero, Illinois Public Schools. Because 
Shepherd’s Historical Atlas has long 
been out-of-print and is difficult to ob- 
tain, and since the collection of histori- 
cal maps in Cram’s is extensive and 
serviceable, those in need of historical 
maps may find this section worth spe- 
cial consideration. The show 
signs of wear and the colors are not 
good. 

The chronological history of the 
United States is a series of pink maps 
with pertinent legends in black type 
facing full page chronological summa- 
ries of events. 


plates 
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The volume is sturdily bound in an 
attractive embossed brown fabrikoid. 
The hinges are reinforced, and the vol- 
stand hard wear. Inner 


narrow. There are some 


ume should 
margins are 
defects in letterpress and considerable 
poor registration of color, but the ma- 
jority of the maps are printed with 
adequate care 

Cram’s Unrivaled Atlas will not meet 
who desire maps 


the needs of those 


showing physical geography such as is 


provided in atlases with well-done layer 
will it 
desire spe- 
cialized projections for particular carto- 


tints to show elevations, nor 


satisfy geographers who 
graphic emphases. It is obviously not 
intended to serve these purposes. But 
busi- 
medium-sized com- 


for individuals, institutions, or 


nesses needing a 
mercial or political atlas, combined with 
a gazetteer of states and an extensive 
historical atlas, Cram’s Unrivaled Atlas 


is recommended. 


Presidents of American Colleges and 
Universities. Robert C. Cook, editor; 
Eleanor A. Carroll, associate editor. 
2nd ed., 1952-53. Nashville, Tenn., 
Who’s Who in American Education, 

fcel952]. 244p. 23.5cm. 

buckram $10; to libraries, 10 per cent 


Inc., ports. 


discount 


The first of this work was 
published in 1933-34, while the editor 
was a student at Columbia 
University. He has edited Professors 
and Presidents of American Colleges 
and Universities (1935), and the fifteen 
Who’s Who 


edition 


graduate 


volumes of in American 
Education 

According to the Preface, this work 
presents biographical data for 1433 out 
of a total of 1839 administrative heads 
of institutions of higher learning in the 
United States. The editors “used the 


list compiled each year by the U. S. 


Office of Fducation as an authentic 
source of accredited colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States.” The 
work is advertised as being up-to-date 
to October 1952. 

The title under review was compared 
with the Education Directory, Part 3: 
Higher Education, published by the 
United States Office of Education. Since 
the total listings in the Education Direc- 
tory, compiled from the United States 
Office of Education list, vary from year 
to year, with the dropping of some in- 
stitutions and the addition of others 
(1859 total listings in the 1951-52 edi- 
tion, 1889 in 1952-53), it is difficult to 
assess the completeness of listing of 
the work being reviewed. The totals by 
states in Presidents were compared 
with the totals for each of the latest 
editions of the Education Directory, and 
the work under review generally lists 
from one to four less colleges per state 
than other works. The most notable 
lack of coverage occurred for the state 
of Wisconsin, where only 50 out of 66 
institutions were reported, although 
the missing 16 appeared in both editions 
of the Education Directory. 

An institution-by-institution and 
name-by-name check was made for 
nine states with a total of 404 institu- 
tions. Presidents omitted only 23 places 
listed in one or the other of the two 
editions of the Education Directory. In 
the names reported as heads of the 404 
institutions mentioned 15 dif- 
ferences were noted between Presidents 
and the Education Directory for 1952-53. 
In these 15 cases, 11 names in Presi- 
dents coincided with those listed in the 
previous edition of the Education Di- 
rectory. 

Of the entries check in nine letters of 
the alphabet, about 75 per cent in- 
cluded biographical sketches. The re- 
maining 25 per cent of the entries were 


above, 
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listings consisting of the name and ad- 
ministrative position of the subject and 
the name and location of his institution. 

A check of the letters A and B shows 
that of 160 biographical sketches in 
Presidents, 42 persons are not included 
in Who’s Who in America (1952-53), 
Leaders in Education (1948), or Direc- 
tory of American Scholars (1951). 
Presidents thus supplements the bio- 
graphical data available in these other 
reference books. 

Biographical information includes full 
name; administrative title; name and 
location of college; birth date and place; 
parentage; education, including earned 
and honorary degrees; wife’s name and 
home town; date of marriage; wife’s 
parents; names of children; experience; 
membership in professional and social 
organizations; title of doctoral disserta- 
tion; war record; authorship; religion; 
political affiliation; travel; hobbies; and 
listing in other biographical works. In- 
formation is not always given for all 
these categories, nor is it consistently 
listed in the above order. Such incon- 
sistent arrangement may confuse the 
reader who uses the work for ready 
reference purposes. Biographical infor- 
mation is designated by the use of ab- 
breviations, such as “Edn” (Educa- 
tion), “Exp” (Experience), “Mem” 
(Member), “Hon Pos” (Honorary Posi- 
tion), and of words, such as “Hobbies,” 
“Travel,” “Author,” and “War Record.” 
There is no list of abbreviations used 
in the work. 

Although the editor claims as unique 
data the occupation of the subject’s 
father, no such information appears in 
any of the numerous sketches checked. 

The biographical data of twenty-one 
administrators, chosen from as many 
letters of the alphabet, were closely 
checked against corresponding sketches 
in the 1950-51 and 1951-52 editions of 


Who’s Who in America, to which refer- 
ence is made in Presidents. While much 
of the data is similar in both works, 
Who’s Who in America gives home ad- 
dress, and is generally more detailed 
in listing memberships in professional 
organizations, editorships of magazines 
and newspapers, and awards of honor. 
On the other hand, Presidents gives ad- 
ministrative title, names of wife’s par- 
ents, travel, hobbies, political party, 
and listing in other reference works, as 
well as identifies the doctoral disserta- 
tion and lists journals to which biog- 
raphees have contributed. References to 
other biographical works are helpful 
in obtaining complete biographical data. 
Of the sketches compared, two (Guy R. 
Cowing and Franz E. Lund) have blind 
references to Who’s Who and Who’s 
Who in America. Numerous references 
to Who’s Who were found, for which 
the subjects were not listed there but 
were listed in Who’s Who in America. 
More careful editing and proofreading 
might have eliminated occasional mis- 
spellings. 

A geographical index, showing insti- 
tutions by states, is a useful feature, 
but an additional alphabetical listing of 
institutions would enhance the refer- 
ence value of the volume. 

About 22 per cent of the entries are 
accompanied by photographs. These are 
of good quality. Each page is divided 
into two columns, and the generous 
spacing and leading of type promotes 
ease of reading. The volume is bound 
in red library buckram, stamped in 
gold on the spine. Narrow inner mar- 
gins preclude rebinding. 

Despite its limitations Presidents of 
American Colleges and Universities 
contains new information not found in 
similar works, is easy to handle, and 
will be useful for ready reference. For 
these reasons, it is recommended for 
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college and university and large public 
libraries, where there is a need to sup- 
plement other biographical dictionaries, 
or a strong interest in the field of edu- 
cation. 


Swan’s Anglo-American Dictionary. Ed. 
by George Ryley Scott. New York, Li- 
brary Publishers, Inc. [c1952]. 1514p. 
21.5cm. cloth $10; to schools and li- 
braries, 20 per cent discount. 


Anglo-American Dictionary, 
according to information furnished by 
Library Publishers, Inc., is a new work 
published jointly by Gerald Swan, Ltd., 
London, England, and Library Publish- 
New York, is printed and 
bound in England. It is described on 
the dust cover as defining “adequately 
all the words anyone is likely to re- 
quire,” and as containing “more than 
133,000 colloquial, literary and slang 
terms as used in every country where 
English is spoken.” The Introduction 
states, “Considerable care has been ex- 
pended to make Swan’s Anglo-Ameri- 
can Dictionary distinctive and unique, 


Swan’s 


ers, and 


adhering to basic concepts of concise- 
ness and simplicity, yet ensuring that 
comprehensiveness is one of the most 
characteristic features of the Diction- 
ary.” 

This dictionary is primarily the work 
of George Scott. Promotional 
material from the publishers states, “It 


Ryley 


has been designed, compiled and pre- 
pared by a well known author, whose 
expert knowledge and skill in the use 
of words have contributed to the pro- 
duction of a reference work of inesti- 
mable value and distinction.” The In- 
ternational Who’s Who for 1945-46 de- 
scribes Mr. Scott as a “zoologist, sex- 
ologist, and anthropologist; pioneer in 


the fields of sexual emancipation and 
reform and birth control in England, 


Dominions and America; writer on 


birth control, sex education, genetics, 
marriage problems, sociology and psy- 
chology.” The long list of his books 
includes the short primer, Successful 
Writing. 

The preliminary material in the dic- 
tionary consists of an Introduction, 
Notes on Anglo-American Orthography, 
a List of Abbreviations Indicating 
Authorities Consulted and Passages 
Quoted or Referred to, and a List of 
Abbreviations and Contractions. In the 
dictionary proper all entries, including 
abbreviations and foreign phrases, are 
arranged in one alphabet, with hyphen- 
ated words and derivative phrases 
grouped under the main word con- 
cerned. There are few personal or place 
names except as they appear as deriva- 
tives. 

Information given for each word in- 
cludes: part of speech, special subject 
field, one or more brief definitions 
phrased, according to the Introduction, 
so that they may be “adequate without 
being flamboyant or unnecessarily pro- 
fuse.” Slang is indicated as such, and 
words peculiar or restricted to either 
the United States or Great Britain are 
so labeled, whether slang or not. Both 
English and American spellings are 
given and indicated as such. The fact 
that no pronunciation is given is a 
major fault in a dictionary designed for 
“the greatest possible use to all classes 
of consultants.” No etymologies are 
given, although the national origin of 
terms peculiar to a country is shown. 
Words are not divided into syllables. 
Synonyms and antonyms are not indi- 
cated. There are no illustrations. 

Two pages of the dictionary were 
compared with similar sections of Web- 
ster’s New Collegiate Dictionary (Mer- 
riam, 1951). In four columns (about 62 
square inches) Swan’s Anglo-American 
Dictionary has 189 entries and variant 
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forms (89 not in Webster’s Collegiate), 
while in three columns (about 75 square 
inches) of Webster’s Collegiate there 
are 153 entries and variant forms (67 
not in Swan’s). It is obvious that the 
two dictionaries do not duplicate each 
other. Swan’s gives more entries and 
many more derivative forms, while 
Webster’s includes defini- 
tions which are often fuller. Generally 
the definitions in Swan’s are expressed 
in simple language, but in many cases 
they are lacking in specific meaning and 
fullness. Examples are: dinkey, “Amer. 
sl., a railroad locomotive” (not spe- 
cific) ; antibiotic, “life destroying” (am- 
biguous without the inclusion of anti- 
biosis and antibiotics); dinette, “Amer. 
sl., a restaurant where light meals are 
served” (the more familiar meaning as 
given in Webster’s Collegiate: “an al- 
cove used for a dining room’); dinar, 
(no 
mention of its current use in Iraq, Iran, 


Collegiate 


“an ancient Arabian gold coin” 


and Yugoslavia). 

In Swan’s and Webster’s Collegiate, 
slang, colloquialisms and dialectal words 
were counted in the sections mentioned 
above. In Swan’s 67 such terms were 
found, as compared with 12 in Web- 
ster’s Collegiate. A 10-page count of 
these terms in Swan’s produced about 
20 to the page. A comparison of the 
slang, colloquialisms, etc., from a page 
in Swan’s with similar sections of spe- 
cial dictionaries of such words showed 
that all but one of the English terms 


were in Partridge, A Dictionary of Slang. 


and Unconventional English (Macmil- 
lan), and all of the American terms 
were in Berrey, The American Thesau- 
(Crowell). The count 
would seem to substantiate the pub- 
lishers’ claim that Swan’s contains more 
such words than general dictionaries of 
revealed 
few words not in special dictionaries. 


rus of Slang 


the same size. Examination 


In spot checking with a list of 20 
fairly new words selected at random, 
it was found that Swan’s Anglo-Ameri- 
can Dictionary included such words as 
bazooka, blitzkrieg, blue-baby, gremlin, 
kamikaze, penicillin, radar, snafu, strep- 
tomycin, telephotograph, walkie-talkie, 
zoot-suit, but does not contain entries 
for aureomycin, barbiturate, dim-out, 
foxhole, jet propulsion, jet airplane, 
napalm, or roadblock. 

There are some features and British 
preferences which should be mentioned. 
In hyphenation this dictionary follows 
pretty closely the practice of the New 
English Dictionary on Historical Prin- 
ciples (Oxford). The ligatures “z” 
“oe” are usually employed, but the more 
common words are repeated 
phabetical place spelled with an “e” 
(e.g., Aeneid and Eneid, cesophagus 
and esophagus), defined, and accom- 
the form 


and 


in al- 


panied by a reference to 


spelled with the ligature. A great many 
inflectional forms are inserted as main 
words of the vocabulary, as, for ex- 
ample: ruddier, “comparative of ruddy,’ 


’ 


ruddiest, “superlative of ruddy,” and 
four more words down to ruddy, “of a 
reddish colour.” This practice is waste- 
ful of space and awkward for the dic- 
tionary user. Of the abbreviations ex- 
amined, the majority were of British 
origin. By printing all entries in bold 
face capitals the value of the work as 
a general all purpose dictionary is re- 
duced. It is difficult to know at a glance 
which words should be capitalized and 
in some instances it is necessary to use 
another dictionary. 

The paper is good, and the print ex- 
cellent, but small. The inner margins, 
however, are too narrow for rebinding, 
and the thickness of the book fre- 
quently makes reading difficult in the 
two inside columns when the volume is 
lying open on a flat surface. The bind- 
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ing is too flimsy for so large a book. 
The hinges need to be reinforced. 
Swan’s Anglo-American Dictionary is 
strong in slang, colloquialisms, vulgar- 
The 
derivatives appearing as entries with 
be helpful to 
users. The entries in capital letters, and 
the lack of pronunciation and etymolo- 


isms, and dialectal words. many 


definitions will some 


gies are serious defects in a general, 
all-purpose dictionary. As a unique one- 
volume compilation featuring the dif- 
ferences in British and American usage 
libraries and 
having The Shorter 
Oxford Dictionary on Historical Prin- 
ciples (Oxford), Partridge, A Diction- 
ary of Slang and Unconventional Eng- 
lish (Macmillan), and Berrey, The 
American Thesaurus of Slang (Cro- 
well). 


it is recommended for 


individuals not 


This Is America, My Country. Ed. by 
Donald H. Sheehan. 2v. New York, 
Wise, 1952. [c1952, Veterans’ Histori- 
cal Book Service, Inc.] 1004p. illus. 
26cm. fabrikoid $9.90; art craft $11.90; 


Congressional ed. $20. 


This Is America, My Country is a 
compilation of letters, diaries, personal 
records and other contemporary ac- 
history 
from earliest times up to, but not in- 
cluding, the war in Korea. The purpose 
of the set, as stated on the book jacket, 


and share with our chil- 


counts portraying American 


is “to preserve 
dren the glorious traditions that have 
. so that we 
our 


made us great and free .. 
face the 
ability to enrich our inheritance.” 

The title page identifies the editor 
as Donald H. Sheehan, Ph.D., History 
Department, Columbia University. Who 
Knows—And What supplies the infor- 
mation that the editor is a teacher of 
history at Columbia and has written 
several books on publishing and Ameri- 


may future resolute in 


can history. The Foreword indicates 
that there are additional editors, but 
they are not named in the work. 

Each volume is divided into 
major sections covering the chief his 
torical periods—volume 1: 1000-1750, 
1751-1789, 1790-1828, 1829-1865; volume 
2: 1865-1890, 1891-1914, 1914-1929, 1930- 
1951. An introductory essay at the be- 
ginning of each section discusses each 
era and sets the stage for the contem 
porary writings which follow. The ar- 
rangement under each historical period 
is topical; for example, Section I: 1000- 
1750 is introduced by an essay, “How 
America Began,” and the writings are 
arranged as follows: Before Columbus, 
Spain in America, France in America, 
English Beginnings, The Founding of 
the Southern English Colonies, Puritan 
New England, Beginnings of the Middle 
Colonies, Colonial Growth and Prob- 
lems. In the text itself these topical 
divisions are indicated only by running 
heads instead of actual headings in- 
serted at the beginnings of the divi- 
sions. The effect of this lack of headings 
is, in some instances, a rather abrupt 
transition from or locale to 
another; for example, the reader passes 


four 


one era 


immediately from an eighteenth cen- 
tury letter of Father Junipero Serra to 
an account of Champlain’s 1609 expedi- 
tion against the Iroquois. With a few 
exceptions the writings included are 
excerpts rather than complete texts. 


The introductory make very 
readable history and provide continuity 
for the set. Emphasis is on social, politi- 
cal and economic history rather than 
on the details of wars. Adequate back- 
ground information for each selection is 
provided by a brief preliminary para- 
graph. 

Each volume contains 16 color plates. 
Volume 1 lists all plates in both vol- 
umes; volume 2 in that 


essays 


lists those 
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volume only. Several hundred black- 
and-white scattered 
throughout the two volumes. There is 
no separate list of these pictures but 
many of them are included in the index. 
Except for a few cases, sources (usually 
the Library of Congress Prints and 
Photos Division) are noted. The quality 
of the pictures is very good compared 
with those in more expensive sets such 
as the Pageant of America and Album 
of American History. In several cases 
color plates are far removed from the 
corresponding text. 

Of the 328 selections appearing in 
the set only about 35 are the type of 
documents included in a work like 
Commager’s Documents of American 
History. Since the appeal of This Is 
America is popular, citation of sources 
is informal and brief, varying from the 
mention of a letter or notation of book 
title and page, to author, title, date and 
publisher. There is no list of the authors 
of the selections included in the set and 
they often do not appear in the index. 


illustrations are 


This would be a serious fault if the set 
were intended for either the specialist 


and researcher or for the type of ref- 
erence use given to Commager’s Docu- 
ments of American History. 

editor uses 
selections of American wit and humor 


In some instances the 
as space-fillers where the main excerpt 
does not completely fill the page. Suf- 
ficient space is usually left to warn the 
reader of the conclusion of one piece 
and the beginning of another. However, 
in volume 1, at the conclusion of a se- 
lection on the Stamp Act this has not 
been done. 

Each volume has an index, that in 
volume 2 covering both volumes. The 
index of volume 2 is the more detailed 
of the two in listing subheadings for 
important topics. Since paging is con- 
tinuous, no volume numbers are indi- 


cated. Subjects, place names, personal 
names, and some titles of books and 
articles are included. The indexes cover 
topics in the introductory essays and 
in some instances, the authors of selec- 
tions. The inclusion of authors in the 
index is not consistent. Well-known 
authors’ names are sometimes included, 
sometimes omitted, while some little- 
known authors are included. There are 
some errors in indexing: Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, author of a selection in vol- 
ume 1, is included in its index but 
omitted from that The 
Reverend William Emerson, author of 
a selection in volume 1, is omitted from 
that index but included in volume 2. 
In volume 1, A Diary from Divzie is 
alphabetized under A, in volume 2 un- 
der Diary. In volume 1, New Jersey, 
Settlement of, is out of alphabetical 
order and follows New York. Despite 
these discrepancies the index is ade- 
quate for the purpose of this set. 

The review copy is bound in sturdy, 
washable fabrikoid. It has good print 
on glossy stock, and the two-column 
page design is better than average. The 
gutter margins are rather narrow, and 
rebinding by would be 
difficult. The over-all impression of the 
set is pleasing to the reader. 

Though This Is America, My Country 
does not fill the documentary reference 
use of either Commager’s Documents of 
American History or Macdonald’s Doc- 
umentary Source Book of American 
History, or the pictorial reference use of 
the Pageant of America or Album of 
American History, it does succeed in 
its purpose of providing for young peo- 
ple and the average adult reader an 
inspiring story of the American herit- 
age by its combination of contemporary 
accounts and informative introductory 


in volume 2. 


oversewing 


essays and pictures. It: is recommended 
for the small library not having a large 
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collection on United States history, and 
for the large library wishing to broaden 
its collection of American history and 
provide circulating material for general 
reading. It is recommended for 
home use where it will get’ the leisurely 
reading for which it is most suited. 


also 


Who’s Who in American Art. Edited by 
Dorothy B. Gilbert. New York, R. R. 
Bowker Company, 1953. 557p. 26cm. 
$17.50 net postpaid. 


Published under the sponsorship of 
the American Federation of Arts, Wash- 
this biographical direc- 
tory of contemporary artists in the 
United States and Canada is edited by 
Dorothy B. Gilbert. who edited the 
American Art Directory, 1952, also. 

Who’s Who in American Art, volume 
1, 1936-37 (reviewed in Subscription 
Books Bulletin, v.8, January 1937, p.13) 
gathered together for the first time in 
one alphabet the biographical direc- 
tories of special classes of artists which 
had appeared formerly in various edi- 
tions of the Art Annual, 
since the first issue in 1898. The bien- 
nial revisions originally planned have 


ington, D. C 


American 


not been carried out beyond volume 3; 


the period between revisions has varied 


in length since the publication of vol- 
ume 3, with volume 4 appearing in 1947 
and volume 5 in 1953. This fifth edition 
would have been volume 38, part 2, of 
the “Ame Art Annual Series,” 
and would supplemented the 
American Art Directory which was for- 


rican 


have 


merly issued as part 1. However, the 
title “American Art Annual Series” is 
being dropped, beginning with this edi- 
tion, and henceforth these volumes will 
be published as separate titles. 

In 1947 Who’s Who in American Art 
was compiled from questionnaires re- 
turned by artists entered in earlier edi- 
tions, from the combined professional 


memberships of several national organ- 
izations (American Society of Minia- 
ture Painters, American Water Color 
Society, National Academy of Design, 
Society of American Etchers, Society of 
Illustrators) whether or not members 
replied to questionnaires, and from non- 
members who had exhibited at these 
societies or in local museums if they 
had supplied biographical information. 

As in earlier volumes, artists included 
in the current volume are those who 
have had work included in recognized 
exhibitions, in recognized public col- 
lections or in public buildings, who 
have had original illustrations pub- 
lished, whb are professional craftsmen 
or designers, or who have achieved dis- 
tinction in a particular phase of art. 
According to the Preface, “All living 
American artists entered in the 1947 
edition, who have sent in personal data, 
are included, as well as over 600. new 
names. Those in the 1947 edition who 
did not return personal data are in 
cluded with an asterisk following their 
entry, denoting no answer received to 
mailed questionnaires . . . Architects, 
photographers, teachers and decorators 
are not included unless they are also 
creative artists in other fields. Each of 
these groups publish their own mem- 
bership lists. Groups included for the 
first time, are cartoonists, textile de 
signers, book illustrators A total 
of 6,836 entries are [sic] recorded.” In- 
ability to locate an artist or to obtain 
verified has_ frequently 
caused a deserving name to be omitted 
from the list. A comparison with Who’s 
Who in America, 1952-1953 reveals the 
comparatively small proportion of art- 
ists included there; a check of the K 
section in the two publications showed 
that only 42 names appeared in Who’s 
Who in America out of 281 appearing in 
Who’s Who in American Art. 


information 
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The biographical notes have been 
edited from the questionnaires returned 
by the artists. Information concerning 
artist deals exclusively 


each almost 


with his professional career, and in- 


cludes indication of his special activity 
(painter, sculptor, designer, etc.), ad- 
dress, place and date of birth, education 
as artist (where and under whom he 
has studied), memberships in societies, 
awards and prizes, works produced and 
collections in which they are repre- 
sented, exhibitions, and present posi- 
tion. Lack of up-to-date information in 
some entries is disappointing. Women 
are entered under their professional 
names with cross references from mar- 
ried names. 

Canadian biographies, separated into 
a second alphabetical listing for the 
first time in volume 4, 1940-1947, appear 
in the present edition in a section fol- 
lowing the American biographies. 

A geographical index lists names al- 
phabetically by city under state, prov- 
ince, and foreign country, and the spe- 
cialized occupation of each artist is in- 
dicated after his name. 

Obituaries are in a separate section 
and cover the period since the last re- 
According to the table of con- 
tents, obituaries are included for the 
years 1947-1952, but the “Obituaries” 
section is dated July 1, 1948 to March 
1, 1953. However, a check of the list 
itself revealed entries for both 1947 and 
1953. Obituaries have appeared in each 
of the five volumes for the period 
covered, and a necrology was included 
in volume 2, 1938-1939, covering the 
years 1927-1938. When used with the 
earlier necrology, in volume 25 of the 
American Art Annual, and with the 
obituaries to date, the 1953 obituary 
forms “an unbroken line of 
reference to deceased creative artists 
since 1897.” 


vision 


section 


A list of abbreviations precedes the 
biographies, and a different supplemen- 
tary list is given at the beginning of 
each of three subsequent sections; a 
complete list in the front of the volume 
would have been more easily used. 

The section “Open Exhibitions, Na- 
tional and Regional,” is arranged alpha- 
betically under state by name of organi- 
zation or gallery, and gives brief infor- 
mation concerning contents and fre- 
quency of exhibits, and addresses to 
which to write for more detailed infor- 
mation. 

The binding is strong enough to with- 
stand the wear and tear of reference 
use in a library, and the lettering on the 
spine is simple and clearly legible. The 
type is clear and the design of the page 
facilitates selection of the required in 
formation. Spacing between entries and 
between biographical headings and their 
accompanying text is a 
provement over the previous edition. 
The use of italics in the body of the 
text for certain details, such as, “Ex- 
hibited,” “Studied,” contributes 
to speed in scanning for specific items. 
Page numbering, however, is placed 
near the inside margin at the head of 
the page, and because of its position is 
not readily seen. 

Who’s Who in American Art presents 
an unusually extensive listing of living 
American artists. For this reason it is 


definite im 


etc., 


recommended in spite of occasional lack 
of revision for all large libraries and 
special art libraries or collections, and 
for any library where an interest in the 
field of contemporary art and artists is 
evident. 

World Costumes. By Angela Bradshaw. 


New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1953. 191p. illus. 29cm. cloth $8. 


This is an attractive volume of 142 
pages of black and white sketches and 
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16 colored plates, showing some native 
costumes of 79 countries from Abys- 
sinia to Yugoslavia, arranged alpha- 
betically, plus a few ancient costumes 
and examples of 16 periods of English 
costumes from Norman days to 1900. 
The author-artist begins with the 
statement, “With its examples of tradi- 
tional dress in most parts of the world, 
this book’s aim is to provide a general 
work of reference and to assist the 
artist and designer in search of stimula- 
tion and new ideas.” This is part of a 
six-page Introduction which discusses 
the general trends in traditional cos- 
tumes the 
ment and cultural contacts. Although 
the catalog characterizes 
the author as a “well-known artist and 
costume authority,” a search for infor 


and influences of environ- 


publisher’s 


mation about her was fruitless. 

The main part of the book consists 
of 139 pages of attractive sketches of 
traditional folk costumes, with the art- 
ist’s own style lending a definitely deco- 
these illustrations. 
costumes, such as the 

from French Guinea, 
the Introduction do not 


rative 
Some of the 
Fulah 


mentioned in 


quality to 
woman 
appear in the pages of illustrations, if 


the the 
panying the drawings. This would only 


user relies on names accom 
occasionally prove disconcerting to the 
reader. 

The the colored 
plates are limited to gray, brown, yel 
low, blue, green, salmon, black and 
white. The publisher states, ‘Miss Brad- 
shaw’s comments with the pictures are 
brief yet are fully informative, explain- 
ing the colors, materials, use and any 
other pertinent information.” For most 
however, the brief note 
the individual sketches 
gives only a tantalizing hint as to what 


colors used in all 


costumes, 
accompanying 


the texture, material, color, jewelry, 
design and embroidery may be. And 


there are some cases where to the un- 
initiated, the sketches themselves might 
lead the user to reproduce inaccuracies, 
the illustrations of American Indian 
costumes, for example, but the book as 
a whole is helpful and interesting. 

The final sections consist of 3 pages 
of illustrations and 1 page of text on 
ancient costumes, and 14 pages of illus- 
trations and 2 pages of text on over 
800 years of English costume. These 
sections serve to give historical perspec- 
tive to the main body of the book, but 
do not supplant other reference books 
on the history of costume and fashion. 

The book should prove useful as a 
beginning guide and inspiration for de- 
signers, artists, and others interested in 
planning costumes for theatrical and 
decorative purposes. The reader should, 
with 
works for extensive coverage of any 
particular country, and for specifica- 
tions on color, materials, and similar 
details when ethnologic accuracy is de- 
sired. World Costumes is recommended 
for libraries and homes wanting a dec- 
orative collection of sketches of folk 
costumes from many lands. 


however, supplement it other 
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IMPORTANT CHANGE 


rT"ue blanket authority previously 

given to publishers to reprint in full 
Subscription Books Bulletin reviews of 
their own publications is now with- 
drawn. Permission to quote any review 
in full or in part must be obtained from 
the Publishing Department of the Amer- 
ican Library Association. Permission to 
quote a review in full will be granted 
only to the publisher of the work re- 
viewed. Publishers of books or sets 
recommended herein, wishing to refer 
to the Subscription Books Committee’s 
appraisal of their work, should avoid 
such statements as “Recommended (or 
endorsed) by the A.L.A.” Such a state- 
ment falsely implies action on the part 
of the Association. 
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